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OUR JOURNAL. 


This number completes the eleventh volume of the Journal, 
and the first since it has been under our editorial care. Itis a 
source of gratification to us, that, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which we have labored, and these have been many 
and great, our subscription list is larger than at the beginning of 
the year, although we have employed no agents to increase it. 
The fact is, that we can not afford to employ agents ; for, the com- 
mission now allowed to them generally consumes all the profit 
of the first year, and subscribers, who are obtained through the 
urgent application of agents, seldom continue their subscription 
a second year. Our hope has been, that, without agents, we 
could arouse the teachers, and the educational community to the 
necessity of supporting this Journal, which has always supported 
them, and which has done more for the cause of education than 
they are apt to imagine. We have not been entirely disap- 
pointed, but it grieves us that we are still compelled to declare 
that the mass of our teachers are deaf and dumb and blind to 
their own interests. 'They complain that their services are un- - 
dervalued by the people, and they neither do any thing to enlighten 
the community on this subject, nor encourage others to do so. 
The people complain of the incompetency of teachers, and the 
teachers cut themselves off from the means of obtaining know- 
ledge, and, with folded arms, expect the public to do every thing 
for them, while they do nothing for themselves. 

It has been our endeavor to make the Journal a practical 
work, and we think nothing will be found in its pages, not even 
a tale, that does not bear upon some important point of instruc- 
tion or discipline. "We hoped to have had the aid of teachers in 
giving a more practical character to the Journal, but we have 
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hardly received half a dozen communications from them, and 
more than half of our 400 pages have been written by ourselves, 
We have been encouraged by the commendations of many of 
the best friends of education, and we shall enter upon the com- 
ing year with a determination to do our duty, whether those for 
whom we labor, appreciate our exertions or not. It is clear to 
any one who has had opportunities for ascertaining the true 
condition of teachers, and especially of district school teachers in 
New England, that many are sadly behind the times, and deplor- 
ably awkward in almost every thing that they are called upon to 
teach. Most of them have had no education but such as the com- 
mon schools afford, with, perhaps, the finishing of one or two terms 
at an academy. In the common branches of reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, drawing, grammar and composi- 
tion, their acquisitions are so limited as to excite the surprise of 
all who know any thing of our Teachers’ Institutes. We have 
statistics on this subject, collected at forty Institutes, from three 
or four thousand teachers, which we can not publish, but which 
will induce us, during the ensuing year, to appeal, with all the 
force and earnestness we can command, to the community and 
to the teachers, in behalf of those children, who, if they lacked 
bread, as they do moral and intellectual food, would be con- 
sidered in a starving condition. 

We shall take the liberty to speak more plainly than ever 
upon the great duty of educating the generation that is now 
rising to push their fathers aside; we shall feel it to be our 
duty to speak to the governments of the States, which have 
hitherto been unfaithful and illiberal stewards; to the national 
government, which, so far from being a steward, has done much 
to counteract what little the several States have attempted. We 
shall speak freely of Boards of Education, Teachers’ Institutes, 
and Normal Schools, in all of which we see much that is imper- 
fect and ill adapted to the wants of the District Schools. We 
shall speak to parents, as individuals interested in their children, 
and bound to educate them, and not merely as members of a com- 
munity, released by this membership from their obligations as indi- 
viduals. We shall speak to teachers as their friend and fellow- 
laborer, and also as a citizen, a parent, and a Christian, who has 
a right to require that he who professes to teach should be, in 
all respects, well qualified for the work, or at least ready and 
willing, at any sacrifice of time, or money, or labor, to become so. 


ONE WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription for the year 1850 will be due on the first of 
January, and the Journal ‘will be sent to each of our present sub- 
scribers, unless we receive express orders not to send it. We 
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would gladly be spared the pain of mentioning that about one 
half of the subscriptions for last year are still unpaid. From 
year to year we have dropped the names of numbers who have 
allowed their debt to accumulate to three or more dollars, and as 
soon as we can make out a list of such’we shall publish it. It 
has never been our custom to charge any thing more when pay- 
ment has been delayed ; but, in accordance with the custom of our 
contemporaries, we shall henceforth add twenty-five cents to the 
subscription price, if it is not paid before the Frat of April; and 
fifty cents, if it is not paid within the year. 

e earnestly hope that our delinquent subscribers will not 
only immediately send us what is due, but procure other names 
also, by way of atonement for the injustice they have done to us; 
and we trust that all teachers and friends of education will do 
something more than they have hitherto done, to save the Jour- 
nal from that fate which has overtaken every other educational 
journal that has depended on them for support. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF A NEW 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 


It is good for us to be here. Not that we are called on to 
build any Tabernacles, but because it is delightful to see those 
already built; built, not to the ancient Lawgiver, to whose rod 
those even who are not under the law have been expected to 
succumb; not to the ancient Prophet, who but dimly foresaw the 
times that we, without his inspiration, behold ;—but rather to 
Him who was greater than the Prophet or the Lawgiver, to 
Him in whose light and love only there is life and peace. : 

Yes, — we have come to see the erection of a Tabernacle of a 
different description ; one that has been built to faith — faith, not 
in any dogma that the mind of man has substituted for obe- 
dience and duty, — but faith in human progress. We see here 
the fullest evidence that the tendency of the human mind is up- 
ward and onward. Ido not ask you to contrast this school with 
the schools of the Hebrew Lawgiver, for he provided for no such 
thing. I cannot find a word in his Law on the subject of public 
education. I do not ask you to contrast this school with the schools 
of the Prophets, for those schools had no features in common 
with ours. I do not ask you to contrast our schools with those 
in which the carpenter’s son spent his youth, for it is among the 
wonders of his character that he was educated in no school but 
that of a pious mother. We do not contrast this school with 
those of our Pilgrim Fathers, for they, in their day of small 
things, dreamed not of a day like this. I cannot go into all the 
points of difference, but these are many and evident, and, could 
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they rise up at this moment, it would not be to condemn us, but 
to rejoice that the seed, which was so small, has become a great 
tree, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. This 'Taber- 
nacle then is built first to faith in human progress; faith in the 
supremacy of love ; faith in the final coming of the kingdom of 
God through the use of his appointed means. 

Our Tabernacle is built, in the second place, to faith in God, 
faith in his existence, faith in his love, faith in his unfailing care 
for his children. We trace his hand in the exile of the Pilgrims; 
in the establishment of free schools; in the preservation of them 
through periods of destitution, perplexity, and revolution ; and in 
the hope now held out, that the times of our ignorance will no 
longer need to be winked at, and that the day is at hand when this 
people will feei-the full importance of these schools, and will not 
rest until they are accomplishing a hundred fold more than they 
have ever done. 

We seem to stand, my friends, on a Mount of Transfiguration, 
an elevation from which we can look back upon the past and 
forward upon the future; from whose summit we can see the 

oor hovels of our ancestors transformed into elegant temples 
adapted to the purposes of education, and furnished with all the 
apparatus essential to a thorough education of the young in 
manners, morals, and ali true knowledge ;— an elevation from 
whose height we can also see the severe and formal pedagogue 
of the olden time transformed into the intelligent and accom- 
plished gentleman, the mild and considerate representative of 
judicious and affectionate parents; and the crouching subjects 
of a rigid rule transformed into obedient, cheerful, and loving 
pupils. If such be the aim and such the prospect, it surely is 
good for us to be here; and it is our duty, as it should be our 
pleasure, to encourage the building of such Tabernacles, until 
the earth is filled with them, and the kingdoms of this world are 
. transformed into the glorious kingdom of our Lord and of his 

brist. 





REBELLION IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—A SKETCH. 


Every one knows that the great cause of the American Revo- 
lution was the determination of the Colonists not to submit to 
any law or any tax, in the making of which they had no con- 
cern, Some years before the Revolution, the following scene 
might have occurred in the celebrated Master Lovell’s School, for 
it is evident that the boys of that day were not slow to adopt and 
apply the principles of their elders. Master Lovell was a rigid 
disciplinarian, and fear and terror were the basis of his govern- 
ment, which was perfectly arbitrary. It seems that a boy had 
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been accused of playing truant, and was called out to be trounced. 
As this mode of punishment is no longer used in the Boston 
Schools, though very common when the writer of this was a 
boy, it may be well to give a general idea of it. It was dnly in- 
flicted upon truants. ‘The offender had his trousers dropped to 
his knees, and then he was mounted upon the back of a large 
boy, while another boy held his linen, ready in due time to raise 
what seemed to serve as a curtain in the tragedy. Two other 
boys, one on each side, were employed to hold the hands and 
legs of the victim ; and the teacher, standing ready with a bunch 
of birch rods, thus addressed the school. 

“ Boys! this caitiff has played truant, and is about to pay the 
penalty of it; and if any boy leaves his seat, or makes any dis- 
turbance during the operation, he shall be flogged too.” Just as 
Master Lovell’s arm was raised to strike a blow, two boys, 
named Sam. Adams and Henry Knox, rose and said in a loud 
voice, “ We protest against the punishment!” “ The D——1 you 
do!” said Master Lovell, who was accustomed ‘to give effect to 
his speech, by the use of words approaching the profane ;— 
“and pray, my young masters, what is the ground of your pro- 
test?” “ ‘The punishment is unjust,” said Adams, “and you have 
no right to inflict it.” The astonished Dionysius enraged at the 
audacity of the boys, advanced towards them with uplifted rod, 
as if determined to crush rebellion in the bud. “ You will not 
strike us!” said Knox. “Strike, but hear!” said Adams. The 
dignified manner of the boys checked the fury of the pedagogue, 
and he muttered aloud, “ Unjust? unjust? no right to trounce 
him? You caitiffs ; did he not play truant? tell me that!” “ He 
did,” said Adams coolly. “ Did he not break a law of the school ?” 
inquired the Master. “ He did,” said Adams, in the same im- 
perturbed tone. “ Am I not his Master?” cried the teacher, in a 
tone almost raised to a scream, and accompanied by a look of 
triumph arising from the concessions already made,—* Am I 
not his Master?” “ Yes, sir,” said Adams, without shrinking at 
the nearness and vehemence of the interrogator. “ Then, where 
is the injustice of the punishment? make it appear, or, by Jove, 
you shall be horsed yourselves!” “ The punishment is unjust 
for three reasons, at least,” said Adams. “ Give us one of them!” 
said Lovell. “ The criminal had no hand in making the law by 
which he is to suffer,’ said Adams. “ The D l he did n’t!” 





ejaculated Lovell. “ He has not been tried by a jury of his peers 
neither, and such punishment is tyranny!” cried Knox. “ Me- 
hercle!” said Lovell, “I suppose then, I am not his Master!” 
“ He had no voice in your election,” said Adams, “all govern- 
ment shvuld rest on the consent of the governed.” 

“ Boys!” said the amazed teacher, “ who has stirred you up to 
this mutiny?” “Jt is no mutiny, honored sir,” replied Adams, 
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calmly, but an exercise of the right of remonstrance, which, like 
that of petition, is the inalienable right of every free man.” 
“ Where have you learned this treason ?” said the teacher, in a 
tone somewhat subdued. “ Tell me, caitiffs, from whom you have 
heard such sentiments.” “From yourself, sir,’ said Adams; 
“we heard you say the same thing last evening at the Green 
Dragon,* and we see no difference between the relation of the 
Colonies to the king, and that of the scholars to yourself.” “ Un- 
horse the caitiff!” said Lovell to the disappointed assistants, I 
must not refute my own arguments, though I have my doubts 
whether tyranny in the school room is not just and necessary, 
whatever it may be elsewhere. Adams! you and Knox must 
come to my house this evening. I have somewhat further to 
say to you.” 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


We repeat the request of a teacher, that our readers should 
be invited to parse the italicised words in the sentence, “ silver 
and gold have I none.” 

We take this opportunity to call the attention of teachers to 
a class of double negatives, which we hear frequently from the 
lips of our best speakers. We give a few examples that we 
have seen in print. 

“ We never go only on Saturdays.” — Then we go on other 
days also. 

“ He does not go but once a week.” — Then he goes oftener 
than once. 

“ He would not give me but ten dollars.” — Then he would 
give me more than ten. 

“ We had not only one horse.” — Then we had more than one. 

“Tt is probable that he can not live but a few hours.” — Then 
he can live longer. 

«“ Neither sand nor clay are but rarely laminated” ’— Then they 
are often laminated. 

“J never found it fail me in scarcely a single instance.” — This 
is absurd. 

“ ] have been wnable to obtain but very few data.” — Then he 
has data in abundance. 

Connected with the subject of double negatives, is the very 
awkward, though very prevalent, custom of asking a question 
negatively ; as, “ Did not you go there?” The writer is not 
aware that this form is peculiar to Anglo-Americans, but it is 


* A noted tavern where the caucuses of the patriots, of whom Lovell was a 
leader, were usually held. 
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evident that no correct answer can be given to such a question. 
If a person should be asked, “ Did you not go?” and he should 
reply, yes, we understand that he went, and yet the answer is, 
“yes, he did not go;” he staid. If the answer be No, a ques- 
tion may arise, whether no and not have not the affirmative power 
of a double negative, so that “ No, he did not go,” would be 
equivalent to saying, “ He did go.” The best way is, if possi- 
ble, to omit the negative in the question; but probably the 
idiom is fixed. 

Grammarians are much troubled to show the relation of yes 
and no to the rest of the sentence, in what is called analysis. 
Twenty-five years ago, we published our opinion that ay (or 
aye, as the affirmative particle is sometimes mis-spelled,) yea, 
and yes, mean have, and seem to be derived from the French 
verb ay-ez or a-yez, the imperative of Avoir, to have; and that 
mo and nay mean have not, and seem to come from n’ay-ez or 
naie. If this conjecture have any truth, yea and nay are verbs 
in what is called the imperative mood. When the child asks if 
he may have some water, and the mother says, yes, she in fact 
says, Have it. We invite inquiry on this point. 

We once had a clerk in our employ, who never said yes or no 
to any question. When we discovered the peculiarity, and 
before we spoke of it to him, we repeatedly asked him a dozen 
or two questions to amuse our friends, and never once did we 
obtain either monosyllable, yes or no. When we mentioned this 
pen anor to the clerk, he was not aware of it, but he readily 
accounted for it, by saying that his father was a sea captain, and 
it was the custom of x bm nore when they asked a question of 
a seaman to require an answer that would show the question to be 
understood.* When we asked our clerk whether “ Mr. Smith’s ac- 
count was ‘made out?” his reply was, “ Mr. Smith’s account is 
made out.” “ Have you been to the Post Office?” “I have 
been to the Post Office.” “Is that your child?” “ That is my 
child,” &c., &c. 





TARDINESS. A DIALOGUE FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Mary. Why such haste, Anna? there is no need of break- 
ing your neck merely to be punctual at school. 

Anna. Ido not intend to break my neck, but I am deter- 
mined, if possible, not to break the rules of the school. 

Mary. O dear! I can’t see what it matters whether I am 


* We know not how far this custom prevails amongst seamen, but if our conjecture 
in regard to the origin of yea and nay be correct, it seems to be in accordance with 
this peculiarity. Thus, when the question is, “ May I have more bread?” the answer 
is, Yes,” i.e. “ Have it.” “Is Boston in Suffolk County? ” “ Yes,” i. e. ‘* You have it.” 
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there a few minutes sooner or later. Mother says she don’t see 
the need of making so much fuss about a few minutes. 

Anna. My mother thinks differently. She loves tosee order 
and punctuality in every thing, and she says that such things 
form an important part of character. 

Mary. Well, I don’t see what going to school a minute soon- 
er or later has to do with character. I am tardy almost every 
day, but I am sure that I have not lied, or cheated, or stolen in 
consequence of it. 

Anna. Are you sure of that, Anna? You know other things 
than money and goods may be stolen. When you come late, 
do you ever lose your lessons ? 

Mary. No, the master always hears my recitations in recess, 
and so enables me to keep up with the class. 

Anna. Does he not lose his recess by thus obliging you ? 

Mary. ‘To be sure he does, but what of that ? 

Anna. Ishould think you robbed him of histime. He needs 
recess as much as we do. Do you not like recess yourself ? 

Mary. Indeed I do, but I often get cheated out of it. 

Anna. You cheat yourself then! but do you not also cheat 
the school by tiring the teacher, when he should be gathering 
strength to teach them when recess is over? 

Mary. You have proved me a'thief and a cheat, and it only 
remains for you to prove me a liar. 

Anna. Ihave no wish to do this, Mary, and yet I dare say 
you have sometimes framed excuses for tardiness that were not 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Mary. Well,so I have, Anna, as sure as you live; but I 
never thought before that was doing wrong. I declare I am 
half inclined to think it is easier to be punctual than to be tardy, 
and if you will call for me as you go to school, I will always be 
ready to accompany you. 





The Zanesville Gazette, an excellent paper, has the following 
simple but sufficient piRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE PLASTER 
BLACKBOARD. — First, wet a sufficient quantity of lamp-black with 
alcohol, to color the plaster to be used and mix this coloring 
with the “ hard finish,” at the time of putting it on. 

The lamp-black may be wet with sour beer instead of alcohol. 
If it be wet with water it will not mix uniformly with the plaster 
on account of the oily matter contained in it, and the surface will 
not dry uniformly black, but will have a spotted appearance. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PASSAGE. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL LESSON. 


Now that the eyes of all scientific and all humane men are 
turned towards the little company who started more than four 
years ago to settle, if possible, the question as to the possibility 
of passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, north of this 
continent, — the teacher may make a most interesting lesson, by 
taking a large Outline Map, and pointing out to his class the 
progress of discovery in that quarter. In this way, every part 
of the world should be laid before the pupils, and repeatedly 
described, until every point of interest is familiar to them. It is 
of but little use to commit to memory a history or description of 
such things, unless they are impressed upon the mind by refer- 
ence to the maps, and by reiterated conversations and questions. 

Let the teacher hang up the Map of Europe, or that of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and have a familiar talk, somewhat after 
this manner. ‘The object of endeavoring to find a passage north 
of Europe and Asia, or north of America, was, to shorten the 
voyage to the East Indies. Columbus discovered the Western 
Continent in endeavoring to do the same thing; for, just before 
his voyages, some Portuguese navigators had sailed round the 
southern part of Africa, and had given as glowing descriptions 
of the wealth of the Indies as are now given of the golden 
regions of California. Columbus discovered land, and, as he 
had sailed westward, the islands he discovered were called the 
West Indies, because they were supposed to belong to the same 
region which had been found by sailing in an easterly direction, 
and which had been called the East Indies. Other navigators 
soon settled the fact that there was no passage through the 
Western Continent, and the passage round Cape Horn was no 
nearer than that round the Cape of Good Hope; and both of 
these routes were considered very dangerous, although the larger 
vessels and better navigation of the moderns have made these 
southern voyages as safe and easy as any others, and infinitely 
less dangerous and painful than those by the northern routes of 
which we are now to speak. 

The first attempt to reach India by the north was made in 
1553, by two Englishmen, Willoughby and Chancellor, north 
of the Eastern Continent. Willoughby reached Nova Zembla, 
and there he and his crew were all frozen to death. Chancellor 
reached no further than the White Sea. This ill success induced 
the navigators to try the other route, and Davis discovered the 
Strait that bears his name. Baffin, another Englishman, pene- 
trated through Davis’ Strait into the Bay which is named Baf- 
fin’s, in his honor. Hudson spent much time in endeavoring to 
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find the northwest passage, but though Hudson’s Bay and Strait 
were named after him, it is by no means certain that he discov- 
ered cither of them. His crew tied his hands behind him, and 
set him adrift in a boat, where he perished with hunger and cold. 
It is known that Hudson went as far north as the 81st degree of 
latitude, which is about three times as far from the North Pole 
as Boston is from Albany. In 1778, Capt. Cook attempted the 
discovery from the other side of North America. He entered 
Bhering’s Strait, and advanced as far as Icy Cape, but was 
obliged to put back. The American whalers have often visited 
Baffin’s Bay, and have probably gone as far as any one in the pas- 
sages leading to the Arctic Ocean, but their discoveries have not 
been published. In 1827, Capt. Parry was sent by the British 
government to reach the Pole, in boats and sledges drawn by 
dogs, after the custom of the Esquimaux. He reached as high 
as 82 degrees, 40 minutes, or about as near to the Pole as Boston 
is to Buffalo, but he gave up the attempt when he found that, 
although he travelled several miles northward every day, he did 
not advance an inch, for the whole body of ice drifted as many 
miles towards the south, thus rendering his labor entirely useless. 
This, however, though an interesting attempt, had little to do 
with the northwest passage, for it was made, if we remember 
rightly, west of Greenland. 

In 1818, Capt. Ross passed through Lancaster Sound. In 
1819, Capt. Parry tried again, and proceeded westward to the 
110th degree of longitude, wintering at Melville Island. In 
1821-23, he examined the coast north of Hudson’s Bay, and 
found it cut up into islands, many of which have not yet been 
surveyed. In 1824, he discovered Prince Regent's Inlet. In 
1826, Capt. Franklin, the same who is now missing, was sent 
over land from Canada to Mackenzie’s River, from whose mouth 
he was to travel westward, until he met another expedition, 
under Capt. Beechey, which had been despatched by the way 
of Bhering’s Strait. The two companies approached within 
about one hundred and fifty miles of each other, but not know- 
ing this, were obliged to return. In 1829-33, Capt. Ross ex- 
plored Prince Regent’s Inlet, and ascertained that there was no 
passage between the Arctic Ocean and Hudson’s Bay. Between 
four or five years ago, Sir John Franklin led a new expedition 
to examine the one hundred and fifty miles that he and Capt. 
Beechey had left unexamined in 1826. The two vessels were 
not heard from after they reached Baffin’s Bay ; and at the end 
of three years, Capt. Ross gallantly offered to go in search of 
them by sea, while Sir John Richardson, who had been in for- 
mer expeditions, volunteered to go by the overland route previ- 
ously gone over by Capt. Franklin. Sir John returned about a 
year ago unsuccessful; and Capt. Ross, after two years search 
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in vain, returned to England a few months ago. The little strip 
between Icy Cape and Point Beechey is still unexplored, and 
the fate of Sir John Franklin is still undetermined. Capt. Ross 
entered Barrow’s Strait, and wintered just within Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet. In the spring of 1849, his ship was caught in the 
ice of Barrow’s Strait, and drifted eight or ten miles a day 
towards Lancaster’s Sound and Baffin’s Bay. He then coasted 
westwardly with dogs and sledges several hundred miles, but 
was obliged, by the weakness of his men, to give up his search 
and return home. 

Sir John Franklin was ordered to continue through Barrow’s 
Strait, till he reached Cape Walker, when he was to take a 
southwesterly course, between Melville Island or Banks’ Land 
on the north, and the mouth of the Coppermine River on the 
south, towards Bhering’s Strait. If he could not do this, he was 
to try Wellington Channel, which would lead him north of 
Melville Island. 

It has long been known that, if a passage should be found 
across the north of America, it would never be available for 
commercial purposes, and many have wondered that any gov- 
ernment should be willing to fit out such expeditions, and that 
any men should be willing to expose their lives, and sacrifice 
every home-comfort in such unprofitable enterprises; but it 
should be remembered that the chief end of man is not the 
acquisition of dollars and cents, and, indeed, this pecuniary 
motive should be subordinate to many others, among which not 
the least ennobling is the acquisition of knowledge, the exercise 
of the human intellect, the extension of the domain of mind. 
Many who object to the northern expeditions no doubt have 
rejoiced in those life-long researches which have resulted in the 
discovery of a telescopic comet; and yet it would be difficult to 
tell in what respect the latter labor, and hundreds of others that 
render men renowned, are more useful than the attempt to ascer- 
tain the form of the earth, and thus manifest the wisdom and 
power of Him who made the globe and adapted it to develop 
the powers and capacities of those whom He has made to dwell 
upon it. 





HOPE FOREVER. 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay, 
The greenest mosses cling. 


Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 

For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 
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ARCHITECTS. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


All are Architects of Fate, 
Working in the walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low ;— 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ;— 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 





Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seem to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base ; ’ 
And ascending, all secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
[Continued from page 361.] 


THE USE OF NOVEL READING. 


A cow and her calf were feeding in a field, and a young lady 
was reading a novel under a tree. “ Mother,” said the calf, 
“what is that creature doing? I should think she had better be- 
gin to eat, if she means to get her share of the grass.” She is 
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eating now,” said the old cow. “ Why mother, her mouth don’t 
move!” No, my dear, but somehow or other those creatures 
eat with their eyes.” Presently the girl laid down her book and 
went away. The old cow went up to the book, and after a great 
while, succeeded in eating it. “ How does their food taste,” 
said the calf. “JI had rather have a handful of grass than a ton 
of it,” said the cow, “ but my dear, you must recollect that there 
is no quarrelling about taste.” 


A CURE FOR DUELLING. 


Charles IX. of France struck one of his officers several times, 
and the officer feeling insulted, absented himself from court. 
The king who was sorry for what he had done, sent for him, and 
after apologizing for having struck him, told him he might ask 
for any favor and he would grant it. “ I receive your apology,” 
said the officer, “ with pleasure, but I will take no favor lest it 
should be said that I purchased it with the disgraceful blows I 
received.” Was this not better than fighting a duel ? 


THE HORSE AND THE SHADOW. 


“ What a coward you are to be frightened ata tree!” said a 


man to his horse. “ Not so great a coward as you suppose,” 
said the horse; “ Pray do you believe in ghosts?” “ Yes,” said 
the man, “I do believe there are such things, and i tremble some- 
times less I should see one.” Well done!” said the horse, 
“you call me a coward for being frightened at a tree or its 
shadow, but you are frightened at what has no existence, and 
is not even the shadow of any thing.” 





Mens conscta rREcTI.—The late Rev. Henry Colman said ina 
private letter to a friend:—* I can only say, that, in my active 
though humble efforts, my motives have never been sordid, nor 
my views selfish, nor my aims to the loss, or discomfiture, or 
prejudice of any human being; that [ never sought with any an 
unkind competition; neyer regarded any man’s honest success 
with the slightest envy or regret; and though I may have felt an 
undue love of approbation, and been perhaps too sensitive to the 
opinions of others, yet the unanimous approbation of the world, 
if I could command it, is of no moment compared with the con- 
sciousness of having pursued worthy ends by honest means; of 
never having resented an injury, and never having inflicted one 
upon the person or character of any human being; and of hav- 
ing, in my public works, sought objects wholly of practical good, 
which, if they have not been splendid and ambitious, have, at 
least the merit of being innocent and useful.” 





= 
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ATTRIBUTES OF GOD ILLUSTRATED BY ASTRONOMY. 


If there be any thing which can lead the mind upward to the 
Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe, and give to it an approx- 
imate knowledge of His incomparable attributes, it is to be found 
in the grandeur and beauty of his works. 

If you would know his glory, examine the interminable range 
of suns and systems which crowd the Milky Way. Multiply 
the hundred millions of stars which belong to our own “island 
universe” by the thousands of those astral systems that exist in 
space, within the range of human vision, and then you may form 
some idea of the infinitude of his kingdom; for “lo! these are 
but a part of his ways.” Examine the scale upon which the 
universe is built. Comprehend, if you can, the vast dimensions 
of our sun. Stretch outward through his system, from planet to 
planet, and circumscribe the whole within the immense circum- 
ference of Neptune’s orbit. This is but a single unit out of the 
myriads of similar systems. ‘Take the wings of light, and flash 
with impetuous speed, day and night, and month and year, till 
youth shall wear away, and middle age is gone, and the utmost 
limit of human life has been attained ;— count every pulse, and 
at each throb speed on your way a hundred thousand miles; and 
when a hundred years have rolled by, look out, and behold! the 
thronging millions of blazing suns are still around you, each 
separated from the other by such a distance, that in this journey 
of a century you have only left half a score behind you. 

Would you gather some idea of the eternity past of God’s 
existence, go to the astronomer, and bid him lead you with him 
in one of his walks through space; and as he sweeps outward 
from object to object, from universe to universe, remember that 
the light from those filmy stains on the deep, pure blue of 
heaven, now falling on your eye, has been traversing space for a 
million of years. Would you gather some knowledge of the 
omnipotence of God, weigh the earth on which we dwell, then 
count the millions of its inhabitants that have come and gone for 
the last six thousand years. Unite their strength into one arm, 
and test its power in an effort to move this earth. It could not 
stir it a single foot in a thousand years; and yet, under the om- 
nipotent hand of God, not a minute passes that it does not fly 
for more than a thousand miles. But this is a mere atom,—the 
most insignificant point among his innumerable worlds. At his 
bidding, every planet, and satellite, and comet, and the sun him- 
self, fly onward in their appointed courses. His single arm 
guides the millions of sweeping suns, and around his throne cir- 
cles the great constellation of unnumbered universes. 

Would you comprehend the idea of the omniscience of God, 
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remember that the highest pinnacle of knowledge reached by the 
whole human race, by the combined efforts of its brightest intel- 
lects, has enabled the astronomer to compute approximately the 
perturbations of the planitary worlds. He has predicted roughly 
the return of half a score of comets. But God has computed the 
mutual perturbations of millions of suns, and planets, and com- 
ets, agd worlds without number, through the ages that are passed, 
and through the ages which are yet to come, not approximately, 
but with perfect and absolute precision. The universe is in 
motion,—system rising above system, cluster above cluster, neb- 
ula above nebula,—all majestically sweeping around, under the 
providence of God, who alone knows the end from the begin- 
ning, and before whose glory and power all intelligent heings, 
whether in heaven or on earth, should bow with humility and 
awe. 

Would you gain some idea of the wisdom of God, look to the 
admirable adjustments of the magnificent retinue of planets and 
satellites which sweep around the sun. Every globe has been 
weighed and poised, every orbit has been measured and bent to 
its beautiful form. All is changing, but the laws fixed by the 
wisdom of God, though they permit the rocking to aad fro of 
the system, never introduce disorder, or lead to destruction. All 
is perfect and harmonious, and the music of the spheres that 
burn and roll around our sun, is echoed by that of ten millions 
of moving worlds, that sing and shine around the bright suns 
that reign above. 

If overwhelmed with the grandeur and majesty of the universe 
of God, we are led to exclaim with the Hebrew poet, “ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man that thou visitest him?” If 
fearful that the eye of God may overlook us in the immensity of 
his kingdom, we have only to call to mind that other passage— 
“ Yet thou hast made him but a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over all the works of thy hand; thou hast put all 
things under his feet.” Such are the teachings of the word, and 
such are the lessons of the works of God.—[Professor Mitchell.] 








True ConservaTisM—Two things are to be guarded. One 
great truth is, that men are capable of self-government; that the 
enjoyment of equal rights is a practicable thing, and that free- 
dom is not a dangerous thing for a body politic. And the other 
is, that freedom from restraint is not Freepom; that licentious- 
ness, — the discharge from moral duties and that general scram- 
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ble, which leads the idle and the extravagant to hope for a time 
when they may put their hands into their neighbors’ pockets, — 
call it what you please,—is tyranny. It is no matter whether 
the emperor of Turkey robs his subject of his property, — or 
whether, under the notion of equal rights, the property earned by 
another shall be taken from him by a majority. I would not 
choose the latter. On the contrary, give me Turkey, for I weuld 
prefer one despot to ten thousand. Who would labor, if there 
were nol a security that what he earned would be his own, for 
his own enjoyinent, for the education of his children, for the sup- 
port of his age, and the gratification of all his reasonable desires? 
—D. Webster. 





NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next semiannual meeting of the Norfolk County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Quincy, in the Town Hall, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 26th and 27th Dec., inst. 

Legtures will be delivered by Messrs. John Kneeland of Dor- 
chester, and Gideon F. Thayer and Wm. D. Swan of Boston, 
and by Barnas Sears, D. D. ‘Teachers and others interested in 
the cause of Education are invited to be present. 

Cuartes J. Caren, Secretary. 





- Outline Maps. Fowle’s new series, eight in number, on cloth, 
colored, with a key; all that is needed for a District or Grammar 
School. . Price, $4.00. 

Fowle’s Grand Outline Map of Massachusetts, a new edition, 
with all the Railroads and new towns. Mounted with a key, 
$5.00. 

The Teachers’ Institute, a practical manual for Teachers, by 
W. B. Fowle; a new edition. 





i> The Eleventh Volume of the Journal ends with this num- 
ber, and the next will be sent as usual to all subscribers, who do 
not direct us to the contrary before Jan.1. The terms are printed 
below. 





r> All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Journal, should be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West 
Newton. 





Tue Common Scuoon Journat is regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Lemuet N. Ipe, 138; Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School 
street,) Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance, or $1.25 if 
not paid before April 1. 





























